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placed much hope in his studies of that terrible new scourge.
The guild seized upon this chance to silence their opponent;
syphilis, they knew, was incurable.
Outside the gates of Nuremberg, fifteen patients were
isolated in a "leper hospital." Leprosy was the common name for
elephantiasis, syphilis, and similar loathsome skin diseases
which at that time were not differentiated. Paracelsus himself
thought the syphilis germ sprang from the intercourse of a
"French leper with an impudent whore who had venereal
bubas" and who forthwith infected her customers.
The provident town fathers of Nuremberg protected the
citizens from contagion by quarantining such patients. Paracelsus
was placed in charge of the prison hospital, and to the amaze-
ment of everybody, he cured nine of the fifteen inmates. Sudhoff
found the record of this feat in the archives of Nuremberg. But
no case histories have been preserved, and since leprosy still is
considered incurable, it must be assumed that Paracelsus rid
some syphilitics of their symptoms.
The victory, however, did not bring him the acclaim he had
expected. He made only one convert, Dr. Magenbuch, who ad-
dressed him, in humanist fashion, as "my doctor and poet." The
rest of the medical guild, on the contrary, was up in arms. For
Paracelsus, not content to have nailed down their incompetence,
denounced their opulence, inveighed against their "buxom fat
wives," accused them of cheating (bescheisseri) the public, and
incited the populace against them. Finally he forgot all counsel
of political expediency and openly attacked the dominant
Lutheran faction.
Had Paracelsus been interested in medical matters alone, it
would have been the part of wisdom to ally himself with the
local Lutherans. Nuremberg, one of the richest towns in Ger-
many, world famous for its churches and art treasures, was a